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Gan Bieman’s Zany, 


Tux sbove Engraving represents an 
ing View of WHobart’s Town, 


the capital of Van Dieman’s Land, with 


the adjacent scenery: and as the Bri- 
tish settlements in this part of the world 
are every year becoming of more import- 
ance, owing to the rapidity with which 
crime in this country is populating them, 
some account of them may not be deemed 
uninteresting. 
phere the restoration of Charles 
, transportation, as a pu- 
nishment, was unknown to the English 
laws ; but after that time persons found 
gailty of capital offences, entitled to 
e efit of clergy, were transported 
to the British settlements in North 
America, They were not, however, 
sent away as perpetual slaves, but bound 
by indentures for seven years ; during the 
last three of which they received wages, 
in order that a fund might be provided, 
to Five them a fair chance of future success 
in life. 
The revolt of the American colonies, 
aad their. subsequent independence, put 
an end to our sending convicts to those 
en and the system of confining 
ol, 





New South Wales by Captain in 
1770, opened a new field for rt- 
ation. The first embarkation for this 


twenty thousand persons, one half of whom 


are convicts. 

Van Dieman’s Land is an island near- 
ly as large as Ireland, to the South of 

e colony of New South Wales, bet- 
ter known by the name of Botany Bay, 
from which it is separated by 2 stra:t 
of sixty miles in width, led Bass’s 
Straits. aa island has not so discou- 
ragi _ Tepulsive an appearance 
from the coast wr New Holland Many 
ape Se are found on the very 
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borders of the sea, and the interior is 
almost invariably possessed of a soil 
admirably adapted to all the purposes 
of civilized man. This island is moun- 
tainous, and consequently abounds. in 
atreams, On the summit of many of 
the mountains there are large lakes, 
some of which are the sources of con- 
siderable rivers. Of these, the Der- 
went, Huor, and Tamar, rank in the 
first class, There is, perhaps, no island 
in ‘the world,.of the same size, which 


can boast of so many ‘fine harbours: . 


the best of these are the Derwent, Port 
Davy, Macquarrie Harbour, Port Dal- 
rymple, and Oyster Bay. The first of 
ese is on its Southern side: the se- 
cond and third on. the Western, the 
fourth on.the Northern, and. the fifth om 
the. Eastern side ; so that it has harbours 
in every direction—a circumstance which 
must materially assist the future - progress 
of civilization. —_ - ee 
The climate of this island is healthy, 
and much more congenial to the Euro- 
an constitution than Port Jackson. 
e NorthWest winds, which are. there 
productive of such violent variations of 
temperature, are here unknown, and 
neither the, winters nor summers are 
siueet to any great extremes of cold or 
eat. 


The natives of Van Dieman’s Land 
are few in number, considering the ex- 
tent of country which they yet hold 
free from European invasion, It is 
probable that their. extreme wretched- 
ness forbids their increase. They have 
been always hostile, and by no means 


practicable, nature of the western —_ 
of mountains, it is very doubtful whe- 
ther the tribes have any communication, 
unless by the northern extremity of the 
island. The savages do not eat the 
cattle or sheep ; but they often destroy 
them and burn.the carcasses. They sub- 
sist chiefly on kangaroos, opossum, and 
“such small .deer,” down to the kan- 
garoo rat; migrating, in times of scarcity, 
to the coast for fish : 
The great difference between the In- 
dians of Van Dieman’s Land and ‘those 
of New Holland, though the countries 
are sepgpéted by a strait not a hundred 
miles wide, and studded with islands, 
by means of which canoes might safely 
pass, and though the rest of nature’s 
argon are nearly the same in both 
ds, affords a subject of curious 
pete. ™ eae resemble 
jean in siognomy, 

much more. than os -untinerad the coe. 
tinent ; and the ‘hair of the: former is 
woolly, whereas that of the latter is 
coarse and straight. races’ are 
equally free from any tradition of ori- 


gin, of soqusintance with each other, | 
although their barbarism seems at the  « 


es are en- 


extreme pitch. Their 
ferent, and it is probable. that 


tirely di 


they never had any connection with each — 


other. . ; : 


The barbarism of the few inhabitants 


of this island, is said. to be equal to - 


that of the New Hollanders ; and the 
following from Symes’s Em- 


bassy to Ava, might have been writ- - 


ten of the natives of Van Dieman’s 


avail themselves of the freedom of Land 


our streets and houses, like the na- 
tives of Port Jackson. This feeling 
is ascribed to.a fatal quarrel at the first 
settling, in which several of them were 
killed, and the memory of which has 
been kept alive by occasional encount- 
ers in the interior, between them and 
the solitary Europeans employed as 
stock-keepers, These are frequently 
assaulted by spears and stones, and are 
compelled to use fire-arms in their de- 
fence. The two parties live in mutual 
suspicion and dread ; and time and con- 
ciliation towards such of the natives as 
afford opportunities of intercourse, can 
alone obiterate the present impression 
of long cherished animosity. Some 
intercourse has lately been effected 
with those of the Western coast, and 
they appear free from all oppression -of 
the colonists. Hence it would seem 


that, on the other side of the island, 
the native hostility arises from some 
ancient dge Ferecalanly since, 


from the Fificult, if not wholly im- 


“ Their sole occupation is to rove 
along the margin of the sea, in quest 
of a precarious meal of fish. In sta- 
ture they seldom exceed five feet. 
Their limbs are disproportionately slen- 
der, their bellies protuberant, with 
high shoulders and large heads; and 
strange to find in this part of the world, 
they are a degenerate race of Negroes 
with woolly hair, flat_ noses, and thick 
lips. They go quite naked, and are 
insensible of any shame from exposure, 
Hunger may (but these instances are 
rare,) induce them to put themselves 
in the power of : but the mo- 
ment that want is satisfied, nothing 
short of coercion can prevent them from 
returning to a way of life more conge- 
nial to their savage nature. Their 
habitations display little more ingenuity 
than the dens of wild beasts ; four 
sticks ‘stuck in the ground are bound 
together at the top, and fastened trans-- 
versely by others, to which branches 
of trees are suspended: an opening is 
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left on one side, just large enough to ad- 
mit ‘of entrance ; leaves compose their 


‘The British colonies in. Van Dieman’s 
Land have’ of late received a great ac- 
cession of settlers from Great: Britain. 
According to the last accounts they 
were gradually improving, and assum- 
ing more and more the ap of 
a civilized community, From an ac- 
count of a tour of inspection by Gover- 
nor Macquarrie, it appears that, in 
July, 1821, the population of the 
island amounted to 6,372 persons, ex- 
elusive of the civil and military officers; 
and that it contained 28,838 head of 
horned cattle, 128,468 sheep, 421 horses, 
and 10, 663 acres of land in cultivation, 

Hobart’s Town, the capital, was 
founded in 1804, and is situated about 
nine miles up the Derwent. As may be 
supposed, a capital of less than twen 
years standing cannot be very large; 
it is, however, rapidly improving in 
size and comfort, And the settlement 
called Launceston has been founded 
about thirty miles from the mouth of 
Port Dalrymple, and 130 miles in a 
straight line from Hobart’s Town. 

We shall conclude this notice with a 
brief account of Michael Howe, the 
last’ and worst of the bush-rangers, 
and who, by his. depredations, became 
the terror of Van Dieman’s Land. This 
account is abridged: from ‘the Life of 
Howe, printed at Hobart’s Town in 
1818, and was the ‘first child of the 
press of a state not fifteen years old. 

Michael Howe was born at: ’ Ponte 
fract, in 1787, and was apprenticed to 
a merchant vessel at Hull: but “he 
showed his indentures a fair pair of 
heels,” (as Prince’ Henry © says,) and 
entered on board a man of war, from 
got away as he could. 
was tried at York in 1811, fora higi- 
way robbery, and sentenced to seven 

transportation. He arrived in 
an Dieman’s Land in: 1812, and was 
assigned by government as a servant to 
a settler © srcch'thia service he abscond- 
edinto the woods, and joined a party 
of twenty-eight bush-; » as they 
are called. In this profession he lived 
six years of plunder and cruelty, dur- 
ing which he appears to have twice 
surrendered himself to justice, under 
proclamations of lon, but was both 
times unaccountably suffered to come 
again to the woods. It is we 
to the government of the colony, to 
think that it was after the second of 
these flights from justice, or at least 
from confinement, that he committed 
the murder of the two men who had, as 


He flo 
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they thought, secured him. By this medns 
he again’ ; te be shot at last by a 
private soldier of’ the’ 48th ‘regiment, and 
another man; for so’desperate was this 
villain, that -he'was only to be taken dead, 
and by stratagem. 

Howe ‘was without a spark of: even 
the honour of an outlaw ; he ‘betrayed 


‘his colleagues: upon ‘surrendering him- 


self to' government, and he fired upon 


-a native girl, his compation, when she 


oe an impediment'to his flight. He 


was luced at: ‘last’ to’ abandonment, 
even by his own ‘ 3 and one hun- 
dred guineas, and, (if -a- convict- should 
take him) @ ‘free pardon’ and a pagsage 
to England, were set upon his’ head. 
a — now @ tiding in conscience- 
auated solitary, hiding in dingles,' and 
only .tracked by -the Pont. of the 
native. girl, to whom he had behaved 


- u asetall age ‘was now em- 
ployed by ¢ ice to rev his 
cruelty to her. Tie arms, ‘ammhenition, 


dogs, and knapsack, were first taken 
from. him ;and in the last was founda 
little. memorandum-book of kangardd 
skin, written by himself, in kangaroo 
blood. It ‘contained @ sort of ‘journal 
of his dreams, which shewed strongly 
the wretched : state of his mind, end 
some ‘tincture of ‘superstition. It’ ap- 
= that he frequently dreamt’ of 

ing urtdered by natives, of’ seeing 
his old’ companions, ‘of being nearly 
taken by the soldier: and in one instance 


‘only, humanity asserts’ itself even in 


the breast of. Michael. Howe, ‘for wé 
find him recording that he dreamt of his 
sister, It also‘ appears from this little 
book, that’ he once an idea of set: 
ing in the: woods, for it contained 
long lists of such seeds as he ° wished 
to have, vegetables, fruits, and even 
wers, “ 
These bush-rangers are now exter- 
minated, and the colony on which they 
were a heavy drawback is consequently 
rapidly advancing in numbers and in 
civilization. 





MRS. HORNBY, AND SHAK- 
SPEARE'’S HOUSE. — ° 
In Number XI. of The Mirror we 
gave an engraving and description of 
Shakspeare’s. house = at Stratford on 
Avon, and’ mentioned that part of it is 
at present occupied: by- Mrs, Hornby, a 
collateral descendant of the al bard, 
Of this lady we meet with the following 
singular account in Miss Hawkins’s 
Anecdotes, just ‘published : : 
“ This Mrs. Hornby, a very decent 
nurselike be in her exterior, aps 
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pears very singular in mind. She writes 
and prints plays and verses of her own 

ition, From the newspapers 
she made a tragedy of the battle 


of Waterloo, the queerest thing ima- . 


ginable, The interlocutors’ names are 
in initials, the P. R, D. Y., and the 
Marquis.of W. She has made our mi- 
nistry sitting in council under the ap- 
pollasions Ist, 2d, and 3d Minister. 
one act she has made in 
Paris, and Louis a fugitive ; in 
‘she has made the Parisians 


says that she has written some beautiful 
‘verses on the comet; but not satisfied 
‘with. them, she has turned them into a 
Bley, and made Shakspeare the comet. 
She says she often alters what she 
does ; and that every body admires her 
publications, She writes a fair hand, 


London. She spoke with pleasure of 


seeing Shakspeare’s but with no 
-diserimination ae sure there 





THE PHANSIGARS ; 

_ OR, ASSASSINS OF HINDOSTAN. 
iInithe last volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, :priated at Calcutia, we observe 
a full and authentic account of the sect of 
murderers, called Phansigars, who infest 
different parts of India. They live in 
communities, and subsist by systematic 
plans of depredatien and butchery. Their 
nniversal Varese is first to strangle, and 
. then to rifle their victims. . They never al- 
low one ofa party attacked, however nu- 
merous it may be, to escape, except boys 
of a tender..age, whom they spare, in 
areata, “Tbe guog of than cowaly com 
e ' con- 

sists of from ten to bity. ; 
ing. from their haunts, they 
. sometimes perform long journeys, -be- 
. ing absent from -home many . months, 
and prowl along the eastern and west- 





exn coasts, to H and Co- 
morin, In general, however, they do 
not roam to such a di » but make 
one or two excursions ev year 


& numerous gang, some 

at home, while rest are engaged in 
the work of pillage and murder. Those 
eo ee often divided into. 
separate parties ten or fifteen - 
sons, who either follow each eu 
some distance, or, en taking 
different routes, they rendezvous at an 
appointed — in advance ; measures 
being .at same time taken to secure 
a speedy junction of the gang, should 
this be requisite for the purpose of at- 
tacking several travellers at once. Dif- 
ferent sometimes act in concert, oc- 


i apprizing one another of the 

Y of travellers whose destruction 
promises a ae Naty, : ? 
i ave the o 
ordinary inoffensive cevelline,: ena: sel- 
dom assume any particular disguise. 


choultries 
to towns where 
rest. . e 3 


4 
g 
s 


such occasions, some of the are 
employed as emissaries to collect inform- 
ation, pee Bg waren to learn if any 
ns wii in 
ioe aka eae ae 
ey are accompani c 
of tam years of age and y : who, 
while they perform menial offices, are 
initiated into the horrid. practices of 


luious attentions, 
travellers of all 

to learn from them whence 
they come, whither and for what pur- 
pose they are journeying, and of what 
property they are ‘When 
they determine, “after obtaining such in- 
formation as . they. deem isite, to 
attack a traveller, they usually propose 
to him, under es plea of mu- 
tual safety, or for the sake 


themselves, b 
into the cot Mls, : 


of society, 
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one of the sud 

cape br task sould ie 

unfortunate person, while others assist in 
depriving him of life. 

and cau- 


ed to destruction, days before 
they execute their intention. circum- 
stances favour them, they generally 
Sonne mrad in aj i 

wen: o' 
sail tos indy ‘plist er: dry water- 
they take, the 


stroying ir victims, calculated, at it i 


once, to preclude almost the possibility 
of rescue or f witnesses of the 
deed—of noise or cries for help—of ef- 
fusion of blood—and, in general, of all 
traces of murder: these circumstances 


conspire to throw a veil of darkness over i 


their atrocities. 

Tt sometimes happens, that a party of 
travellers, consisting of several per- 
sons, < d of valuable effects, 
are, while journeying in im se- 
curity, suddenly a off ; the life- 
less and despoiled bodies being re- 
moved and interred, not a vestige of 
them appears. Instances are said to 
have seer of — teat seg os 
persons ing simultan le- 
stroyed, But such occurrences at be 
rare ; and, in general, the ta- 
ken is. not considerable. » indeed 
is the cruelty and cupidity. of these 
detestable wretches, that on the presump- 
tion of every traveller possessing concealed 
treasure, or some property however trif- 
ling, even indigence not its wonted 


secarity. 

Formerly, if good horses, shawls, or 
other valuable articles, were among the 
for th es 

r the 


they : 
geysers in payment of pro- 
tection. 


portion of the plunder was 

usually appropriated to defraying the 
of religious ceremonies ; 
sometimes, a part was also allot- 

ted for the benefit of the widows and 
families of deceased members of the 


ect superstition with the t 
guilt, has often been e 
of the observation is exempli- 

fied in the conduct of o 


Fs 


remarkably so in that of the 
wgars. 


j 


Th the most ‘servile regard to 
cman aad hey ner, ea i 

les to on an ion without 
a. previews per asion, derived from modes 


| 
§ 
j 
i 


aa 

ne 
rit 
a el 


E 
i 
5 
g 
4 


—, Emboldened by : 
ones, are greatl re 
those ta opposite tendency. | they 
have not proceeded far home, 
when unlucky signs are descriéd, they 
them as premonitions to return : 


rform certain ceremonies, or they 
fale for a few days, till the malignant 
influence, denoted by them, is sup- 
be bend 


ety. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





’ 
RICHARD BROTHERS, THE 
PROPHET. . 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Srr,—In the first Number of your 


, excellent Miscellany, there are some 
brief 


observations on fanatics, which 


f I hoped would have been followed up 


particularly by a sketch of the lives. 








ry 


uld you ine that” there 
a ple so. abbundly besotted 
as to believein that hypocrite Johanna 
Southcote !" The religion of Christ is 
as opposite to fanaticism as light to 
darkness, as wisdom to folly. have 
great curiosity to. know some farther 
particulars of the life and doctrines of 

Richard Brothers; and in the on- 
to observe, of ‘the 


set, ivate cha- 


with great 1 
he is keown. only wish to be better 
uy e5 i 


His. writ- 


ings are said, like those of Swedenborg, ; 


to be yery voluminous. Youmust know, 
Tiahabit the-same apartments which we 

for some years tenanted by Mr. Brothers ; 
but, unfortunately, have neither succeeded 


to his mantle, nor inherited ‘any part of pla 


his spirit. Mr. the ver, was 
not the only pees eh believed Rich ard 
Gnd had appointed” for, i ny, memory 
‘had appointed ;” for, if my memory 
deceives me not, Mr. Brassey Tialhed, a 
man of uncommon erudition, and possi- 
bly one of the first scholars in Onental 
literature that ever lived, declared in 
the House of Commons, “ that he be- 
lieved Richard’ Brothers to be a pro- 
phet sent from God.” Mr. Brothers 
seems to have ted a favourite co- 
lour, and that, possibly in imitation of 
Mahomet, was green. My rooms were 
all green, of different shades, except a 
daub of over the fire-place, and 
the ceiling, the centre of which resembles 
a Coarse tw , proving that what- 
pelts eee may have been AS 
P t, he was but a so inter. 
vs des off the roti, the waiaérot, the dodes, 
the cupboards, the chairs, the bellows, the 
brushes, all, all were green—the colour 
6n which “ the sight dwells with growing 
strength and ever new delight.” You 
will confer a serious advan on many 
of your readers if you will apply the touch- 
stone of truth to some of these pre- 
to inspiration and divine mis- 
sions, who only require to be properly 
known to be justly estimated. I ami, Sir, 
“ an admirer of religion without priest- 
craft or hypocrisy,” and your very opedient 
J. 


humble servant, 


22, King-street, Edgware-road 
2d Jan. 1823. 
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aiid sprincples of some of the most no- | 


PARDON CHURCH HAW. 

- The curious old epitaph which we gave 
in our last number but one, is mentioned 
in the historical: romance of “‘ The Lol- 
lards,”. as having been inscribed in the 


and behold how choicely they are em- 
bellished with the dance of death. . Truly 
this is a meet -representation for a burial 
ce. See you there how the grim spec- 
tre assaileth the gay gallant, who thought 
himself right well defended by a flask of 
sack from all calamity. Then behold the 
glutton, who in vain prayeth that the 
fearful dart shall be stayed him while 
that he finisheth his peacock pye. The 
fair dame before her polished mirror of 
purest metal, on which no spot of rust 
might in any case be endured, for it 
would hide so much of her comely flesh, 
falleth in her youth ; while the grim 


Cok ak ecqpdoed coming ‘weleioes 0 
not ired cunning sufficient to 
elude his swift pursuit. The 

cannot crouch so low but he is found 
out ; and further on mark you the King, 
with crown on head, sceptre ‘in x 
and sword by side ; he cannot, with all 
his armies at his back, make such show of 
stomach as shall scare the destroyer from 


vancing, 

To the oe thus supplied. by 
the author of “ The Lollards,” we may 
add, by way of illustration, that a pea- 
cock pye was i our ances- 
tors of that remote Re iod (at the be- 

inni = — century) a great 

° ere this made its 

it was always ushered in with much pomp, 
and the tail of the bird was osten ly 
displayed above the crust to indicate the 
character of the treat. “The polished 
mirror of purest metal,” was in use before 
looking glasses were invented. These were 
of silver or steel generally, but in some in- 
stances pewter:was used. The steel mirrors 
however were in greatest repute. 
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COED PUDDING. 
& YORKSHIRE STORY 


The following story, for which we 
are indebted to a correspondent, is in 
the genuine broad Yorkshire dialect, 
and is a versification of an anecdote 
very widely circulated in that extensive 


county:— 

A aaa yance, as aave heeard say, 
had sent his daytle man away, 
for what (to me it maks nea matter, 
it ill nean mak my stoury ay better :) 
hoosumever, Robin (that wur his neame,) 
is noo vot o’ pleace an force’d to stay at 

heame, 

But luck had nean left Robin quite, 
for neighbour Jouhn cam in to smeak his 


> 
seea Robe mead up a soury feace, 
an tel’d Jouhn he wur oot-o’ pleace, 
Aye! aye! ses Jouhn, hoo’s that, my lad, 
hat esta been deain ought at’s bad ? 
nay marry, ses Robin, aave been deain nea 


nobbut me ant, measter yah day gat ower 


‘warm ; 

he began o’ flitin, ma seea aa did t’seame. 
an that was t’way aa gat sent heame. 
Ses Jouhn, aas boon to tak on a daytle man, 
seea, Robin, if ta likes to cum to me, thoo 


cany 
thars yah thing aa mun kno—what can 
~ ta dea? 
O, Jouhn, onny thing ye like to set ma 
teea ; : 
aa can shear, an maw, an theak, an brew, 


nay, thars nought ye’ll set ma but aall P 
dea: 


. ea > 
but afoar we sattle, yah thing aall men- 


tion, 
to keep us beath fra all contention 
Coad puddin, measter, coad puddin aa 
- detest, 

but giemat yeat its then aa like it best. 
Jouhn sean fand oot that Robin’s reet, 
for nea coad puddin was there left at neet ; 
let puddin be for hoaf a dozen mead, 

he’ll eat all up—he’ll let nean git coad. 


Dec..1822 J. M. 





MONTHS AND DAYS. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
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names of the months and days were 
derived. 

January is the first month of the 
year among the Western nations. It 
is derived from the Latin Januarius, 
a name given to the month by the Ro- 
mans, from Janus, one of their divini« 
ties, to whom they attributed two faces, 
because on the one. side the first of Ja- 
nuary looked towards the new year, 
and on the other, towards the old one, 
The word Januariue may also be de- 
rived from Janua, gate, in regard to 
the month being the first, which is, as 
it were, the gate of the year. It was 
introduced into the year by Numa Pom- 
pilus; Romulus’s year beginning in 
the month of March. The Christians 
— —— ae the. first day of 

anuary, way: of opposition to — the 
superstiGon’ of the Heathens, who, in 
on of Janus, observed this day 
with feastings; dancings, masquerades, 
&c. Some are of cpiniah that Janus 
represented the sun, and say that he is 
double-faced, because he opens the day 
when he rises, and shuts:it ‘when he 
sets. He is to have been the 
first who. invented crowns, ships, and 
barges, and coined money .of brass. 
He is represented with a staff of white 
thorn in one hand, and a key in the 
other ; and is the most anciént of the 


gods. . : ; 

February is derived from Februa, an 
old Latin word ; for from the very found- 
ation of the city, we meet with Februa, 
for purification, and Febrware, to purge or 


urity. . 

Te (the -third month, according 
to our computation) was. considered as 
the first by some of the ancients, and 


_ by others, as the third, fourth, or fifth 


and even the tenth month of the year. 
Romulus named it after his su 
father, Mars, and appointed it as the first 
month of the — 

April (in Latin .dprilis) is derived 
from aperio, I open; the 
earth, ‘in this month, begins to open 
pe bosom for the production of vege- 
tables. 


jores ; ¢ 
say, it was called from Maia, the mo- 
ther of Mercury, to whom they offered 


’ sacrifice in that month. 


Srm,+In a late number of the Mir- 
ror you gave an account-of New Year’s 
Day. And as we. have just entered 
upon a new year, I have thought it 
might not’ be uninteresting to some of 
your ‘readers: to know whence . the 


June, by the Romans called Janius, 
in honour of the Roman youth, who 
served Romulus in- war; some derived 
the word from Janius 4 Junone, from 
Juno. 

July is the seventh month ; the word 
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given its as Faustinus, Invictus, 


in 
: but in the Julian 


year. It is now the last, 
wherein the sun enters the ic of 
Ca and makes the winter 


ve that name to the Deity.— 
ee a ee Faranes, 
same with — Thor, the 
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THE TURKEY 


& MORAL TALE. 


a sinner, 
A monstrous deal too much for dinner ; 
*Twould serve us two, three days for 


Besides, for servants ’tis too good.” 
She calls the cook» “Here! cook, take 


this 
And cut it.”—** Cut it, madam ?’”— 
* Yes! 


wine.” 


In walks Lord, he’s browse two 


My Lady to the cookmaid sends : 

Oh, cook 1—the turkey—is it done ?” 
No, madam.” “Well, be quick then, 
run 


Then ‘tis impossible to know te 

"Tis said, ’tis done—now nicely roasted, 
His Lordship of his turkey boasted. 

e age: gpg slyly Se 
Now do, my dear, pray 


» * Pray let me try 
If I cannot the cause descry. 


My Lord and Lady 
And how to manage were perplex’d. 
ing tak 


th So, let all others warning take 


Lest they the same mistake should make : 
Never cook halves, for fear a friend should 


call, 
But dress a turkey whole, or not at all. 
w.L 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


ANECDOTES OF INTEGRITY. 
Howzsty rx Humarz Lire—At a 
fair in the town of Keith, in the north 
year 1767, a mer- 
-book, 
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but the man declinéd ting it, al- 

ing, that it was too much; he then 

ered him 154 then 10é. then 65é all 
which he successively refused. Being 
at last desired to make his own demand, 
he asked only five shillings to drink his 
— which was most thankfully given 


An instance of conduct extremely 
similar occurred at Plymouth, at the end 
of the late war. British seaman, 
from France, received 

In proceeding to the 
ymouth dock-yard, with 
mey inclosed in a bundle, he 

it, without immediately discoveri 

is loss. When he missed it, he salli 
forth in search of it; after some in- 
quiries, he fortunately met J. Prout, a 
labourer in the yard, who had found 
the bundle, and gladly returned it.— 
Jack, no less generous than the other 
was honest, instantly proposed to Prout 
to accept half, then 204 both of which 
he i refused. Ten pounds, 
next five, were tendered, but with a simi- 
lar result. At length Jack, determined 
that his benefactor should have some token 
of his gratitude, forced a 2/. note into 
Prout’s pocket. 

Traits of character like these, would 
reflect honour on any class of ee 

Tue Lost Hatr-Guinza.—A gen- 


tleman through the streets of 
Seaton ‘chet twenty years ago, 


was called in by a. shopkeeper, who 
acknowledged himself indebted to him 
to the amount of a guinea. The al 
tleman much astonished, inquired 

this was, as he had no recollection of 
the circumstance. The shopkeeper re- 
plied, that about twenty years before, 


as‘ the gentleman’s wife was crossing sty 


the river Tyne in a boat which he was 
m, she accidently dropt half a guinea, 
as she took out her wes Ae pay the 


fare. The k , wi 
maily at home Rterly i 
ed up the half-guinea. 


been in the world, and now 


Macnantmovs Lecatsr.—About the 
, a grocer of the name of 


Fev 


died, and left a considerable 


had a fa- i 
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of be the deceased, hoe ag 
months were t in inquiries, he at 
length Preenl 2y a few distant rela- 
tives. He called them together to dine 
with him, and after distributing the 
whole of the money, according to the 


different of co’ inity, 
See sens ot meres 
et. 


British Apmrrat’s Estate.—When 
Admiral Haddock was dying, he called 
his son, and thus addressed him: “ Con- 
sidering my rank in life, and public ser- 
vices for so many years, I shall leave 

but a small fortune ; but, my bey 
it is honestly got, and will wear : 
there are no seaman’s wages or provisions, 
nor one single penny of dirty money, 
in it.” 

Wititam Penn, anp TRE Inprans. 
—Voltaire says, that the treaty which 
William Penn made with the Indians in 
America, is the enly treaty between 
those people and the Christians that 
was not ratified by an oath, and was 
. Penn endeavoured 


= a moderate rate; but by 

is equitable conduct, nh cons them so 
high an opinion of him, and by his kind 
and humane behaviour so 


himself in their favour, that Ame- 

rican Indians have ever since 

a veneration for his , and 
the of Pennsylvania, 
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chief magistrate. M. Dugas told them, 

that he would examine their petition, 

and give them an early answer. The 

bakers retired, having first left upon 

e table a purse of two hundred louis 
) 


TS. 

In ‘a few days, the bakers called upon 
the magistrate for an answer, not in the 
least doubting but that the money had 
very effectually pleaded their cause.— 
“ Gentlemen,” said M. Dugas, “ I have 
weighed your reasons in the balance of 
justice, and I find them light. I do not 
think that the people ought to suffer 
under a pretence of the dearness of 
corn, which I know to be unfounded; 
and as to the purse of money that you 
left with me, I am sure that I have 
made such a generous and noble use of 
it, as you yourselves intended: I have 
distributed it among the poor objects 
of charity in our two hospitals. As 

‘ou are opulent enough to make such 
ah donations, I cannot possibly think 
that you can incur any loss in your 
business; and I shall, therefore, continue 
the price of bread as it was before I 
received your petition.” 

. Louis XV1.—A French bishop owed 
-his saddler 10,000 livres, of which the 
poor man was not. able to obtain a sin- 
gle sous; but was at th turned out 
of the palace by the servants, when he 
went to ask for the debt. The saddler, 


who .was ruined for want of his money, 


appeared at court. “I come, sire, 
said he, “ to pay my duty to your 
. ” “ is another duty,” 


aid the king; “ you must first pay the 
duty of honey Then calling for the 


the money wi two hours, giving him 
at the same time, a severe 
Percy A 





5! * dein 2 Ha 
o is the true pi enice, 
fet, Eenaie ome Don Quixote 
pain, 


than a nundred prosaic detailed ac- 
counts. 


“ They've pretty faces yet, those same 
enetians.” 

True—but the pretty faces are not to 
be met in the streets; and a foreigner 
who has neglected to provide himself 
with introductions, will certainly come 
to the conclusion, that the Venetian 
women are one of the ugliest races in 
Itaiy. The square of St. Mark’s was 
larger than my expectations; indeed it 
should be extensive, considering that 
it is the only walkable spot in Venice. 
The taste of Pierre for taking “ his 
midnight walk on the Rialto,” must 
have been inconvenient, it being ex- 
tremely difficult to pass the bridge by 
day-light without breaking one’s shins, 
Figure to. yourself a narrow, lofty 
bridge, of one arch, so steep that you 
mount and descend by stairs, and even 
this strait, straitened by two rows of 
shops, one on each side, which. gratui- 
tuously strew the bridge with, filth and 
fruit-rind, and all the slippery commodi- 
ties they can collect. To one who treads 
infirm, the Rialto is a perfect Lodi to 
pass. In excuse of Otway, it may be 
said, to be sure, that the name of Rialto 
is not confined to the bridge, but extends 
to the filthy and abominable quarter 
around it—equally unfit for a walk, at 
least of meditation. 

“ Did’st ever see a gondola?” I ex- 
pected to see a coffin ina boat, but 
then a neat, black, poetical vehicle; 
how silly to expect neatness in things 
analogous to our h -coaches, and 
not to foresee that black cloth continu- 
ally to sun and salt-water turns 
brown! There are nevertheless, soft 
cushions in the said coffins, huge and 
soft as oe the — 
remnants t s e on 
part of the Saddle, cthich is nist 
resque, is its fofty iron prow, fantasti- 
cally carved and cut in teeth; by moon- 
light, these shining prows and oars; 
contrasted with the sombre bark and 
solitary gondolier in the stern, have no 
unpoetical effect. When rowed by a 
single gondolier, as in the case when 

a 5 Se 
1s exceeding! easant, the go 
her being cbtiged” to scull—the boat 
wavers from side to side, then pushes 
on—from -side.to side again, then on. 
With two rowers, —s + ale — 
is not disagreeable, Noi 
gondoliers, but» a fine, faithful, violent 
Tace. ar ‘mame they all 
adore, -and. are. ever -mentioning, took 
one of them as his servant, the same 
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oi ral Th — = 
the Pisan co . -The lier that 
conducted hag Venice, ons as an 
Englishman, if I had heard of this escape, 
or how circumstances went, I could 
not inform him. Though anxious to 
see the palace where Byron lived, and 
to hear any thing relative to a country- 
man of such genius, I resolved to ask 
no questions, The gondolier'did not 
wait ‘to be asked, but pointing out the 
Casa Vecchia Mencenigo, the old 

ace of the Mencenigos (there are 
two) on the grand » told me that 
there his Lordship had resided, and con- 
tinued to relate numerousstories of the 
same perso some of them curious 
enough, but most of them instances of 
charity and benevolence. 

We visited all the churches, It is 
inconceivable to one uninitiated in. the 
secrets of architecture, how such en- 
thusiasm as we daily read and hear, 
can be excited by the stone fronts of 
these petty brick buildings, The Re- 
dentore, which is most admired, I took 


for a barn. or granary, not having an more 


idea from the opposite side of the canal 
that. such a mass of brick could have 
been a church. Let the ignorant enter, 
however, and they soon begin to divine 
that there is something in architecture. 
National jealousy | one to den 
Teality or depth to those arts, whi 
we must borrow; but architecture 
should be looked on like language or 
geometry, and considered as a thing 
ed, which it is vain to attempt rival- 
ing. It would be an idle love of na- 
tional originality, that would seek to 
invent the alphabet, or the first book 
of Euclid afresh. The most interest- 
ing church to me in Venice, was that 
least celebrated for its architecture, 
that of the Jesuits, otherwise called 
St. John and St. Paul; it is the West- 
minster of Venice, full of the 
monuments of its fallen families. The 
floor and. walls are full of those old 
bames which romances and dramatists 
so much delight in; there I remarked 
the. monument of .Michael Steno him- 
self, as ugly a Christian as ever was 
seen cut in marble, St. Mark’s church 
I know not what to make of; flaming 
with mosaic, and-gold, and TY, 
old without being a Lie 
Ing gorgeousness. with poverty, what 
does_it resemble? It is more like the 
Pome at Brighton than any edifice I 
now, 
The e’s palace. is, next to the 
ruins of ol in 
ing relic in Italy—for a relic it may 


. Testing, 
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now. be called. . There nowhere exists 
such a monument ef the grandeur of 
the middle .ages—the paraphernalia of 
empire are still untouched, the halls of 
the. councils and of the senate, still are 
there, with the same seats on which 
sat im power and office the Venetian 
nobles, The paintings that record their 
early glories, are in the places for 
-which they . were first. designed; and 
the very gilding and canopy that over- 
hung their consultations, are undecayed. 
To enter here, is to ise and. start 
on ruin in her infancy, with all the truth 
of the fall of grandeur, but without the 
decay and oblivion which that fall en- 
tails. It. is catching old Time with 
his scythe uplifted, and suspending the 
stroke 


to allow us a moment of admi- 


wing the jue 

the Palace, and the Bridge of Sighs 
that joins to the prison, petty but . inte- 
‘Bare with the winged lids Conee 
two pillars, with the winged lion (once 

the original cue) nd the se 
with his spear and. shield, and croco- 
dile,. We take care to avoid the un- 


1 approach, and on- 
wi caahemgiata St.. Mark’s, and 
in profile the horses over 


gates, 
to the right, and enter the court-yard 
of the » Mount the Giant’s stair- 
case, which, in contradiction to its 
name, is small and elegant, being so 
called, not from its, size, but from the 
statues which adorn it. i 


ing merely of marble and on 
canvass. It is, in fact, the gallery, to 
which end its former decorations 
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him. That pi of Wilkie’s 
much naire ws man as the 
My cognoscenti companion ex- 
patiated with great enthusiasm on a 
piece of sculpture, the eagle carrying 


gularly ive of the tender 

sion, I don’t like those knowing beasts. 

Amorous and ing lions formed 
we should 


worthy of the great republic—the 
cute veae of at: nate? Sansb-wetl’ be 
the furniture and’ seats, spoils the ap- 
pearance of grandeur to an. English 
eye... The same want of a precious 
wood, answering our mahogany, is re- 
markable throughout Italy ; 

is but @ poor substitute. The cabinet, 


Of private palaces, that of the Mar- 
is of Pesaro seems the most exten- 


‘Her palaces are crumbling to the shore 
And music meets not aheije now the ear.” 
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contain the best galleries of Venice. 
duly balanced inthe ‘on outed ogi 
in the com » is per- 
ape the best in Italy—there is Saints 
an uninteresting pi in the collection. 
1 obeyed Byron’s injunction. ‘ 
« And when you to Manfrini’s palace go, 
That picture (howsoever fine the rest) 
a + to my mind of all the shew, 


"Tis but a portrait of his son and wife, 
And . but such a woman! love in 
ife |” 


Cannot say I was struck with the said 
— At the palace of a Jew, is 

a’s' Hebe. I did not see his 
early work of Daedalus and his son; 
but from i I pee — imagine 
the justice of Mr. ’s admira- 
tion. The head is that’ of a vul 
artist, fitting the wing on his son, full 
more of the workman than the father, 
to reverse. Forsyth’s sentence, but still 
beautiful. The pleased vanity of Icarus 
is perhaps happier. : 
e went to the opera, heard bad 
music, and saw worse dancing. I never 
beheld any thing in my life so disgust- 
ing as the stage-dancing at Venice. 
Elephants in petticoats would have 
been more decent and more gracefull; 
yet they 

« were skilful in the dance as 
Italians can be, though in this their 

lo 


t is a barbarism to mention French 


I 
+4. and Italian dancing in the same sen- 


tence. In Italy, it is nothing but awk- 
ward pong Ly France, it is a 
fourth worthy of being 
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wats 


ed with their union and harmony ; but, 
alas! on a luckless day, while roam- 
wg o'er a verdant mead, Pleasure, 
nag Seg me exnar fs. AeA 
iant hues of a beautiful butterfly that 
Aoated in the air like a winged flower, 
and proposed to her sisters to chase ii 
Innocence was. occupied in admiring 
the effect of the dew drops, which glit- 
tering beneath the beams of the rising 
sun, shone like orient gems on the ten- 
der petals of the flowers, and Modesty 
was contemplating her own sweet em- 
blem, the snowy lily of the valley, 
whose spotless purity vied with the’ 
veil that shaded her lovely bosom. 

advised Pleasure to pause: and 
enjoy the smiling scene around her, 
and not to abandon it for a pursuit that 


2 
a 


i 
E 
A 


y 
i 
i 


E 
i 


eyes, out-stretched arms, 
and tn oetny » she chased the gaudy 
dnsect lossom to blossom, until 


‘ments from her hand, 
ful countenance was for a moment 
clouded b r; but another gaudy 
butterfly hovering near, at her 
attention, and she was about to renew 
the chace, when Virtue appeared before 
her, with a severity of aspect that she 


had never before seen him wear. Awed 


of n 
to adorn the paths of duty. You have 
Testead on ineoct. of cele in the 
moment that, after a life of usefulness, 


of and the smiles of Innocence 
and e 
Having thus said, Pleasure was in- 


tors who- seemed: intent only on receiv- 
ing —— who felt flattered by their 

% ‘was 1 to re- 
wend hats -with ea power smiles, 
when she was impelled from them, and 
found herself hurried away. She turn- 
ed to their movements, and 
found that Disappointment, Envy, and 

ion now ied her ~place, 
and attracted all their attention. Dis- 
-gusted with their conduct, and mortified 
-by their  fickleness, Pleasure vowed 
never more to attend a route, the dull- 
est of all amusements, and flew off’ to 
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resist.-their baleful. influence, even to 
enjoy the smiles of the goddess of their 
idolatry. It was now, for the first 
time, that Pleasure became sensible of 
the miserable change in her destiny; 
and regretted, with. fond, but bitter re- 
membrance, her separation from Vir- 
tue, Happiness, Tnnecence, and Mo- 
desty. illed with contrition, she im- 

lored the forgiveness of her. offended 
parents, and begged to be once more 
restored to their presence. Innocence 
and Modesty Tealed for her, and Vir- 
tue, won by their entreaties, consented 
to remove. her from -earth, where ‘she 
no. more appears; but linked between 
her sisters, and attending to the dic- 
tates of Virtue, she is again united to 
Happiness, from whose presence she 
never wanders, 

Her place on earth is supplied by a 
nymph who assumes her name and. attri- 
butes, but who is of earthly birth, being 
the offspring of Extravagance and Idle- 
ness, and who leads her votaries from folly 
to ruin, ’ 

Miscellanies, 
CUPID AND PSYCHE, 

Psyche, a virgin born in the island 
of Comme, grew enamoured of Cupid, 
the son of Venus; after making some 
unsuccessful attempts to inspire the lit- 
tle with a mutual passion, she re- 

ired. from the. world to vent her com- 
arr in melancholy solitude. There 
welt not far from Paphos, the metro- 
lis of the pues a aye called 
Taste, a daughter of one of the Graces, 
to whom the virtues, arts, sciences, and 
even the goddess of the island herself, 
often resorted: for without the assist- 
ance of some secret ~—— oe es 
upon them, though they, perhaps, might 
pnt nt coldly satisfy + an world, their 
endeavours to enchant were always in- 
other Psyche repaired; and hi 

Hither. Psyche ired ; and havi 
discovered the cause. of her uae 
supplicated the nymph, ia the most hum- 
ble manner, to dives her distresses. . 

Taste, who never refused to comply 
with the petitions of her sincere votanes, 
heard. the virgin’s request ‘with compas- 
sion; and having made up a zone of 
the same materials with which she had 
formerly composed the cestus of Venus, 
gave it her with the. following injunc- 


“ Take,” said she, “ my dear Psyche, 
this magic zone, and weer it perpetu- 
ally round ‘yeu, from whose: latent folds 
such an unspeakable power shall be 








Strictest care, therefore, 


added to your charms, that the disdainful 
god of soft desires shall not only be 
captivated with your beauty, as soon 
as he sees you, but shall be retained 
in a voluntary and pleasurable bond- 
age, as long as you preserve this mys- 
terious pledge: of my affection. Take the 
of this inestimable 
treasure; for should you, through neglect, 
be so unfortunate as to lose'it, Cupid has 
wings, and will-make use’of them to leave 
you.” F 

Let it be sufficient to say, that Psyche 
bound. the zone round her waist; and 
accordingly so far succeeded in her wishes, 
that Hymen, in: his saffron robe, soon pro- 


nounced a happy union betwixt her and 


the son of Venus, 

Days, weeks, and months, 
on:in an uninterrupted circle of still in- 
creasing raptures. If Psyche went 
into the meadows and groves, to taste 
the tribute. of the returning spring, 
Cupid was ever ready to wanton before 
her, and fill, her Jap with the choicest 
flowers and blossoms. If she was in- 
clinable in the heat of summer to visit 
the rivers and fountains, his image was 
constantly mixed with hers in the float- 
ing mirror. 

Psyche began now to think her zone 
useless, and a troublesome incum- 
brance, therefore, being one day fa- 
tigued with the usual sports of the 


country, she loosened the studs with- 


which it was fastened round her waist, 
and threw it disdainfully into the pass- 
ing river. Very few days 
after this, before she perceived a visi- 
secuh: Oopids ‘in pens pr 
pid ; eyes no longer 
guished on her’s with ineffable desire ; 
his ears ceased, as they were wont, to 
be ravished with the. music of her 
tongue, and a civil indifference soon 
succeeded to the heretofore glowing 
language of ecstasy. By degrees, her 
company became. every po more and 
more ———— to him, till at length 
a total disgust having seized his fancy, 
he spread -his:rosy wings in the:air, and 
for ever left the destested habitation of his 
once loyed:Psyche. « - ; 
ANECDOTE OF CHARLES II. 
The greater part’ of the collection of 
pictures am to. King Charles I. 
‘were di in the troubles, among 
which -were several by the Olivers. 
Charles IF. who remembered and was 
desirous of recovering them, made in- 
ms about them after the restoration. 
t last he was told by one Rogers, of 
Isleworth, that “hoth the father and 
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son were dead, but that the son’s wi- 
dow was living at Isleworth, and had 
many of their works. The King went, 
very privately and unknown, with Ro- 
gers to see them. The widow show- 
ed several, finished and- unfinished, 
with many of which the King being 
pleased, asked if she would sell them. 
Ene lied, ‘she had a mind the King 
should see them first, and if he did not 
purchase them, she should think of 
Siposing of them.” The King disco- 
vered himself; on which she produced 
some more pictures, which she seldom 
showed. The King desired her to set 
a price; she said, “she did not care to 
e a price with his Majesty, ‘she 
would leave it to him;” but promised 
to lo6k over her hushand’s books, and 
let his Majesty know what prices his 
father, the late King, had paid. . The 
King took away what he liked, and 
sent rs to Mrs. Oliver with the 
option of 1000/7. or an annuity of 3002 
for life; she chose the latter, Some 
ars afterwards, it happened “ the 
ing’s mistresses having begged. all or 
most of these pictures, Mrs. Oliver, 
who. was, probab e a prude, and apt 
to express herself as such, said, on 
hearing it, that “if she had, thought 
the King would have given them to 
such persons, he never would: haye had 
them.” This reached the Court; the 
woman’s. salary was stopped, and 
she never recovered it afterwards.— 
Imprudent, however, as it was for the 
geod. women to express herself so- freely 
on the occasion, Jt. was. certainly very 
unbecoming a monarch to stoop so low, as 
to sow his’ resentment by a flagrant act 
of dishonour. 


HYPOCHONDRIACISM. 

A medical’ man calling’ one’ morning 
upon a patient who had been on the 
sick list a considerable time, but whose 
only veal maladies were too much 
money, and nothing to do, found -his 
countenance illumined with a brilliance 
of expression altogether extraordinary. 
Inquiring the cause, he was not a little 
surprised to learn that the good man 
having: been - informed that the 7read 


’ 


_ Mill acted like a talisman on the constitu- 


tion, had actually taken’ steps to erect one 
for his own personal edification, under the 
firm conviction that it would effect an 
ultimate and decided Reform ‘in his 
Habeas Corpus. 
JORDANUS BRUNUS. 

This: individual was one of the most 
Notorious atheists whom history has 
Preserved ‘in’ record. He wasa_ na- 
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tive of Nola, in Italy, and was by pro- 
fession a Dominican. Among. .ather 
anecdotes related of his atheistical no- 
tions, it is said, that at- Wittenburg, he 
made a public euology of the Devil. ‘He 
afterwards published at Prague the 
blasphemous ‘ writings for ‘which ‘he 
was committed to the: flames. ‘ Before 
this sentence, however, was ~ carried 
into execution, two yéars were allowed 
him to retract his errors; but he‘ ob- 
stinatel in them to the last, 
and, when at the stake, rejécted a cru- 
cifix, which was presented to him, with 
the greatest contempt. A very curious 
letter of ‘Gaspar Scioppus, printed at 
Cologne, in 1710, gives an account of 
his execution, as well, we believe, as 
the only particulars of his life and opi- 
nions, that are publicly known, Among 
other strange theories entertained ° b' 
Brunus, he believed ‘in the existence 
of innumerable worlds, and that human 
souls, after their release from their 
tetrestrial abode, transmigrate ‘from one 
world to another, through all eternity. 
Accordingly Scioppus, at the. conclusion 
of the letter above mentioned, has the 
following observation :—“ Thus was he 
consumed in the flames, and he is now 
gone to visit those worlds, so much 

ken of by him, to inform them how 
blasphemous and’ impious mea are dealt 
with at ‘Rome.” “ 


wali 


‘The Gatherer. 


“T am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other. men’s stuff.” —Wotton. > 


THE BACHELOR’S WISH. : 
One—Female companion to soften my 





Two—Thousand @ year to support my 


airs. 

Three—Dogs and a gun, when to sport I 
incline. ' 

Four—Horses and chaise to indulge me 

mine, 

Five—Jolly companions with whom to 
make merry. 

i each day, with six glasses of 


erry. : 

Seven—Beds in my house for my friends 
at their leisure. 

Eight—Some things or other, to add te 

. their pleasure. 

Nine—Pounds in my pocket when cash I 
require. j 

Ten—Favours are all that on earth J 
desire, : 

And a Passport to Heaven, when, from 
earth I retire. a 


———— 





hot goose, 
To receive in return a cold duck, 


The and venerable Dr. L. af- 
b Z 4 vith 


THE WAGER DECIDED, 


Such little hopes I’d aways found, 


peers 
That {hed wager’ 


But, thanks to Heaven! my anxious care 
Is all removed ; the knot is tied. ‘ 
‘And Betsy—fairest of the fair, 
Consents at length to be my bride. 
To Dick, then, as in honour bound, 
Well pleased I hold myself in debt ; 
Thus, by the oddest luck, ’tis found 
J lose my wager—win my bet. 


Asstemiousness.— There was an 
Act of Parliament passed in the 10th 
Edward III. which ordained that no 
man should be served at dinner or sup- 
per with more than two courses, ex 


ein.ghat. diay Snlieie sen pon 5 


fed, in which he might be served with 
three. 


Warer.—In 173] water was sold in 
the West Indies at 1s. per pail. 


Garnicx.—Mr, Edmund Burke, the 
Orator, was telling Mr. Garrick, one 
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“ Aye,” replied Barthe, “ but this ‘will © 
only occupy half that time.’ 





ail have early 


pre FS most of the. Anas, all the 

sil ig Sp per yy chm i 
lection o e ings sai 

the Court of Alderman, individually 

corporately, from the commencement of 

the late reign, up to the last Lord Mayor's 

Feast, inclusive. i 
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